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From “ Chambers’ Journal.” 
Aretie and Antarctic Oceans. 


Among the navigators and scientific men 
‘former times, it was disputed whether salt 
ater was capable of being frozen. Experi- 
1ce—in many cases a stern teacher—has set 
iat question at rest, proving that within the 
dlar circles the sea is for hundreds of miles, 
yvered with masses of ice, which form a sul- 
n, unyielding barrier to the poles. Maury 
sscribes the agencies at work in these terri- 
ie solitudes in a famous passage: “ There ice- 
ergs are framed and glaciers launched; there 
1e tides have their cradle, the whales their 
ursery ; there the winds complete their cir- 
1its, and the currents of the sea their round 
| the wonderful system of oceanic circulation ; 
uere the aurora is lighted up, and the tremb- 
ng needle brought to rest; and there too, in 
re mazes of that mystic circle, terrestrial 
ees of occult power and of vast influence 

n the well-being of man are continually at 
eds and the poles of the cold; the pole 
f the earth and of the magnet. Itisa circle 
fmysteries: and the desire to enter it—to 
xplore its untrodden wastes and secret cham- 
ers, and to study its physical aspects—has 
rown into a longing.” 
Marine ice is whitish, opaque, and rough on 
ve surface, and consists of thin flakes of a 
orous spongy texture. From the quantity 
‘strong brine enclosed in its substance, it is 
ery heavy and dense, and projects only one- 
fth above the water. When sea-water be- 
ins to freeze, it partially deposits its salt, 


ongelation below. Old floes are almost fresh, 
ut a thawrendersthem brackish. The polar 
“as do not congeal until the temperature falls 

283 degrees of Fahrenheit, which takes 
ace in September in the north, March in the 
uth ; though even in summer, a slight in- 
ease of cold is sufficient to form young ice 
veral inches thick. The sun sets early in 
ovember, and the severity of the arctic win- 
begins in December, continuing to the end 
*January, during which time the thermom- 
er ranges to about 40 degrees below zero. 


t the middle of February brings with it the 
‘a, immediately followed by the most intense 
of the whole winter. After that, the 


Within the arctic circle are the pole of 


sun’s influence begins to be felt, and in July | one-eighth of their total thickness is seen above 


the ice breaks up. During the three sum- 


mer months, the sun never sets, but noon) 


and midnight are equally illumined by bril- 
liant sunshine. 
tember. The darkest part of the winter is 
from the middle of December to the middle 
of January, when the aurora transforms the 
sky into a vault of fire, and paraselene ap- 
pear, surrounding the moon with blazing 
crosses, circles, and mockmoons, scarcely sur- 
passed by the wonderful deceptions of the 
solar rays. The intense told of Febuary is 


-|accompanied by considerable twilight ; and in 


the latitude of Banks’ Land, there is even at 
the end of January tolerable light from 9.30 
A. M, to 2.30 p.M., so much so, that at noon 
Arcturus is the sole star unquenched by the 
increasing daylight. Theonly navigabletime 
is from July to September within the north- 
ern, and January, February, and part of March 
within the southern circle. During the rest 
of the year, the arctic regions are impenetra- 
bly sealed by vast fields of ice, both “floe” 
and “pack” covering every foot of water, 
from the shallowest inlet to the wide expanse 
of Bafiin’s Bay or Melville Sound. 

The interior of Greenland is occupied by 
vast glaciers which encroach on the coast, 
filling the deep dark fiords with frozen snow. 
As summer advances, those portions of the 
glacier that project into the sea are under- 
mined by the waves, and fall with tremen- 
dous noise, rocking in the foaming water till 
they gain equilibrium, when, perfect icebergs, 
they float here and there, impelled by winds 
and currents. Many are borne by the polar 
current southward. They meet the warm 
waters of the Gulfstream in latitude 50 de- 
grees, where they melt, and deposit the loads 
of earth and stones borrowed from the Green- 
land soil. According to Maury, this has prob- 
ably, in course of time, formed the Grand 
Bank of Newfoundland. They are in incredi- 
ble numbers. As many as five hundred have 
been counted in sight together, ranging from 


fifty to three hundred feet in height, and of|to the freezing point. 


all sizes up toamileinextent. ‘heir appear- 
ance is very beautiful and no less extraordi- 
nary. Gothic churches, Egyptian temples, 


hich, thus set free, retards the process of|aerial palaces with pillars and arched win- 


dows festooned with crystal draperies, are 


water. Frequently bergs capsize in conse- 
quence of the sea undermining their base. An 
ominous rolling motion gives notice of this 


A few stars appear in Sep-jevent; it continues for some time, and at last 


the berg heels over and disappears with a ter- 
rific plunge, sending up columns of spray. It 
reappears bottom upwards, balances itself, and 
floats quietly on with a changed face. 

All the antarctic land yet discovered con- 
sists of gigantic cliffs without a single open- 
ing, three thousand feet high in some places, 
decending in others to one hundred feet. The 
whole is faced with ice of enormous thickness, 
and covered with snow, so that at a glance 
the eye can scarcely imagine it to be land at 
all, but for spots showing the dark stone 
where the cliff is too perpendicular to admit 
of even ice maintaining its hold. Nothing is 
so tenacious as the cold of the antarctic re- 
gions. In February, the warmest summer 
month of 1841, the thermometer never rose 
above 14 degrees at noon near the continent. 
Itis rarely above 30 degrees in the sun at mid- 
day during summer, and falls in winter more 
than 50 degrees below zero. The sun stays 
a week longer north of the equator than it 
does south, making the winter and night of 
the antarctic regions longer. South Georgia, 
in a latitude corresponding with that of York- 
shire in the northern hemisphere, is always 
covered with frozen snow, and produces scarce- 
ly anything but mosses and lichens. Theim- 
mense preponderance of water south of lati- 
tude 50 degrees, allows the fierce westerly 
winds to blow round the world, a_ perpetual 
cyclone, keeping the sea in constant agitation. 

The two polar circles differ greatly in phy- 
sical conditions. The antarctic has a marine 
climate, that is to say, it isequable. Though 
wet and stormy, it is not subject to extremes 
of temperature, and it is believed that the 
south pole must be warmer than the north in 
winter. Arctic sunshine raises the thermom- 
eter to 66 degrees or 70 degrees, and hung in 
the shade immediately after, the mercury falls 
The arctic climate is 
continental—dry, calm, and variable. The 
thermometer has a range of about 120 degrees ; 
and while the round of the seasons brings but 
little change in the frightful antarctic wastes, 
nothing can surpass the beauty of the arctic 


only seme of the inconceivable varieties of|summer—“ an endless blaze of light, the air 


form displayed, while they gleam under the 
summersun like mountains of burnished silver, 
with pinnacles and cliffs of clear sapphire or 


and sea and earth teeming with life,” plains 
glowing withrichly tinted flowers, and strange, 
glittering forms sailing past ‘in. stately and 


the palest green, from which rush cataracts|solemn procession.” Its currents are strong, 
of limpid water mingled with fragments ofice.}and bear large numbers of icebergs to meet 
These various hues. arise from several causes.|the warm Gulf-water, and, as it is natural 
Bergs are originally composed of fresh water|to suppose, icebergs are found to be most 
ice of different ages, but that formed from salt|numerous where the drift is strongest. The 


water frequently overlays it in parts. 


A|antarctic seas are in direct opposition to this. 


great deal of snow lies on their summits, and| Not only are its currents sluggish and feeble, 


solved by the heat of the sun. Finally, the 
solar rays touch the bergs with colors, chang- 
ing with the position of the spectator. Only 


x or two of milder weather comes on;|forms large ponds of fresh water, when dis-|but the most powerful of them, Humboldt’s 


current, carries few bergs along the Chilian 
coast, while the main icedrift is towards the 
Falklands on one side, and the Cape of Good 
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ol 
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Hope on the other, where there is scarcely|vants at liberty, to praise and magnify Him 
This is a fact which} who is for ever worthy. 


any motion of the water. 


no navigators are able to explain, except per- 
haps on the supposition that there may be 


strong submarine currents at a great depth 
below the surface. 
in Baffin’s Bay drifting rapidly to the north, 


where there was a powerful surface current 
running against them, showing that in conse- 
quence of their weight and immense draft of/Smyrna to Jerusalem ; there I shall find the 


water (in some instances more than a thou- 


sand feet), they must be influenced by some 


“resistless undertow” yet stronger. 


Selected for ‘The Friend,” 
Dudley, lst mo. 17th, 1753. 


Dear : When so fair an opportunity 
offers, I cannot well omit sending thee a few 
lines, to which compassion as well as affection 
prompts me; for indeed I sympathize with 
thee in thy present afflicting circumstances, 
and desire the Almighty may preserve thee, 
in patience, till He sees meet to open a way 
for thy deliverance, which I hope He may be 

leased to do ere long, or lighten thy burden; 

know not how better to advise thee than to 
wait His time and be still. Dear , it is 
as thou observest, a time of suffering to the 
living members of our Society, in a general 
way. I have long felt it and may [I still feel 
it! for if I do not, I conclude I must be insen- 
sible, or lightly soaring above the pure mea- 
sure of truth: a state 1 fear much more, than 
to bear the Lord’s burthens. Nay, I would 
fain not flinch, but cheerfully accept them, 
and be thankful that I am counted worthy, 
in any sense, to suffer for His name’s sake. I 
am sure there is need for some in the ministry 
to go deep into Jordan for the maintaining a 
weighty public testimony. Lord, grant that 
I may go deep enough! that what I offer may 
not be the conception of my own understand- 
ing, without the Divine illumination! nor yet 
the experience of others barely, but proceed- 
ing from the weighty sense of truth, and be 
offered in the power of it! I doubt not but 
that thy desires are consonant with this, and 
though weakness and fear attend thee, be not 
discouraged. Merciful and compassionate is 
our Heavenly Father, or who might stand 
before him? passing by the transgressions of 
His people, as they turn to Him with humble 

enitence, strengthening the weak to stand for 
Pris name, against the despisers of His glori- 
ous everlasting truth. Think not, because I 
write thus, that I dwell as at the fountain- 
head, for great at times is my poverty; yea, 
as though I had lost all sense of good. This 
sensibility of want, however, administers a 
comfortable proof that some life remains, 
hunger being a sure indication of it, in a 
spiritual as well as natural sense. I am much 
alone as thou knowest, with respect to com- 

anions, with whom I might converse in the 
freetoxe and unity of truth, and heavy exer- 
cisos attend me various ways, and at this 
time particularly, which seems to be hid from 
my near friends, and which it may be best 
for me at present to conceal from them. Thus 
it may be seen, thou art not alone, but that 
I, as well as many others, are thy companions 
in suffering, in which the world cannot sym- 
pathize, neither can it intermeddle with the 
joy and consolation which results from the 
knowledge that our Redeemer lives, and the 
faith that He-is on his way, to unloose the 
heavy burthens, and set the spirits of his ser- 


Bergs have been observed 
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tion and gravity, and also what he said d 
lie upon him from the Lord to that peopl 
and dismissing him, though he was much 
stigated by the friars to the contrary; a 
after two days (having had much speech wi 
the friars, who rejected his message, and bei 
clear in the sight of God of that place) I sh 
find the friars constraining to return him ¢ 
their own charge, according to the Bashay 
order, as aforesaid: and when he was retur 
ing through the said town of Ramla, I shz 
find the people of the town following afte 
and asking the friars whether he had been 
Jerusalem? Who, though they said he ha 
yet would not believe them, till they heard 
out of his own mouth (for it was their inter 
if he had been brought thither, to have sta 
him, and constrained them to have carri¢ 
him) which they understanding from his ow 
mouth, let him pass; thus rising up in jud 
ment to condemn you. 

“Shall I yet cut through the straits, fro 
the one end.to the other, and pass it also 
the kingdom of Portugal, and there attem 
the Popish inquisition? There I shall fin 
Ann Gargil passing through Lisbon (whe 
she arrived from Plymouth, in England,) 
the palace of the king, there looking for hin 
and meeting there with an Irish Jesuit, wh 
told her the king was not at home; I sha 
find her discoursing with him, and othé¢ 
Jesuits and people about their religion; an 
returning to the ship, where I shall find h 
writing a paper, and giving it to an Englit 
merchant; and the inquisition commanding 
out of his hands, and sending for her, from o 
board the ship, by the king’s chief general ¢ 
his forces by land, and high admiral at se 
and his great chamberlain and keeper of h 
privy seal, with an English Jesuit, and th 
king's boat; and the master of the ship, who 
with her they brought on shore, and too 
them into the king’s coach, and conducte 
them to the inquisition-house, a fair palace 
the said Ann Gargil and the English Jesu 
sitting at the one end of the coach, and th 
chief general, and admiral and great chan 


CATHERINE PAYTON. 


8 eg ae 
For “ The Friend.” 


New England Judged. 

(Concluded from page 266.) 
“Shall I yet draw near to death, and the 
gates of the grave, and steer my course from 


Turks at Ramla taking George Robinson (a 
tender youth of London) out of the hands of 
the friars, who by their party, coming from 
Jerusalem, having heard a report of him there, 
assaulted him in the street, as he was passing 
through it to Jerusalem, unto which he was 
moved of the Lord: there I shall also find a 
man of great account among the Turks, com- 
ing to the said George Robinson, when he 
was at the place of execution, near to the 
mosco (or their place of worship, or temple) 
to be burned with camel’s dung (as is their 
manner, a most lingering death) unto which 
he was sentenced, for being in their temple, 
and not turning Turk; it being a custom 
among them, that whoever comes into their 
temple, and turneth not Turk, must die; and 
thither he was brought against his will, on 
purpose to put him to death; and the priests 
of Mahomet, and much i were expect- 
ing when he would turn Turk, and using 
many arguments and fair promises to that 
purpose, supposing that for that end he came 
thither; but he was brought thither for an- 
other, which, when the said man in reputa- 
tion amongst the Turks understood, and a di- 
vision arose between the friars and Turks con- 
cerning him, which was of the Lord, who 
stirred among them for his deliverance, and 
how they were in order to the bringing of 
him thither, and how that it was not in his 
own voluntary will that thither he came, but 
as he was compelled and carried; he being 
quiet in the will of the Lord, and given up 
unto him to die, I shall find that the said chief 
man among the Turks had him to his house, 
and entertained him at his house for several 
days (he being a sickly youth, as I have said,|berlain at the other. Being come to the palad 
and impossible it was for him, according to|of the inquisition, through three guards, « 
men, ever to reach Jerusalem) and said,|aforesaid, there I shall find twenty-five bishoy 
whether he would turn Turk or not, he should|(as they were said to be) sitting, twelve oa 
not die. And when the friars, being disap-|the one side of the table, and twelve on t 
pointed of their end, went to Gaza, to the/other, in a large room, with three cornere 
Bashaw there, who was their friend, with|caps, and one at the upper end with six, an 
many false informations, on purpose to incense] more richly arrayed than the rest, and thre 
him against the said young man, and whom|chairs set at the other end of the table, for th 
they so incensed, that he sent for him, swear-|/said Ann, the master of the ship, and the Ens 
ing, that he would kill him with his own|lish Jesuit; who being come into the room, 
hands ; I shall find the town of Ramla making|shall find the said twenty-five arising fro 
a representation to the Bashaw of the truth|their seats, and standing with their caps 
of the matter, and of the many injuries the|their hands, till upon their beckoning, th 
said friars had offered to the young man; and|said three were set down; and then sittin 
some of themselves going with it and him;|}down also, and examining her of her ag 
which the Bashaw understanding, and the|nation and business, and bidding her spea 
truth of the matter, I shall find him, the said|her mind freely in what she had to say; fe 
Bashaw, fining the friars in one hundred dol-|that whatsoever she said, she should not 
lars, to be paid to the said town, for the in-|ceive any prejudice. Which, when she a 
juries done there, and requiring the friars to|swered, and had spoken freely what she ha 
carry him back from Gaza to Ramla, and/to say from the Lord, and with boldness, ar 
from thence to Jerusalem; and back again|they had took it in writing, I shall find the 
upon the friars’ own charge, to the part from|reading to her what they had written fro 
whence he came: so to Jerusalem he was|her mouth, and the paper which she had b 
brought, and before the Caddee (or Turkish|fore given into the hand of an English me 
governour) and there I shall find him exam-|chant, as aforesaid, which from him they he 
ined by the said governour, concerning divers |received, in which she had declared again 
things appertaining to religion, and his com-|them and their idolatry, and called the 
ing thither, and his business ; and the govern-| Babylon and antichrist ; and having dem 
our hearing his answers with much modera-'ed, whether she owned the things there w 
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fen and read unto her? And she owning|search among nations, kindreds, tongues and . Selected. 

jhem very boldly, I shall find them causing|people; Swedes, Danes, Germans, Dutch,| I like that young men should avow their 
per, and the master of the ship, and the Jesuit|}French, Italians, Jews, Turks, Portuguese,| principles, and range themselves on the right 
‘p withdraw ; which they doing, and being|Indians, whereunto to liken ye, unto what to/side. I like that they should engage in such 


Valled in again, I shall find them tendering to 


compare you; from whence to fetch your|acts as will show they are not in alliance with . 


Yer a paper to sign, to this effect (&c.)—not|judgment, and from what nation to condemn|the enemies of God’s true Israel. There must 


‘lo come on shore again to that place, or to 
Tiscourse with any of that nation; which she 
‘Tefusing, or to promise any such thing, they 
‘Vismissed her and the master (after they had 
‘een there the space of two hours) and the 
‘aid great officers of State taking. them into 
he coach again, conducted them to the river’s 
fide, giving a charge to a waterman to convey 
hem to the ship again, and defraying the 
tharge ; to the praise of their moderation, and 
9 your confusion. 

* Being thus clear of these other parts of the 
World, shall I cross the main again to America, 
#nd in an untrodden path by any English 

itherto (as hath been heard of) seek out 
feath, and make my way some miles on foot 
om Virginia to New England, through un- 
Jouth passages, vast wildernesses, uninhabited 


ountries for near two hundred miles together, |quantities of vegetables in the cellar under 
ind there finish your account? There I shall|the house, and probably under the very rooms 
ind Thomas Thirstone (one of those whom|occupied by the family. As the season wears 


you? After a long course from the south-|and will be enmity between the two seeds. I 
west to the north-west, fromwards the north-|have earnestly desired for the visited youth, 
west to the east, and from the east back to|that not one grain of the heavenly seed might 
the south-west again: of what I have found|/be lost, nor unfruitful. They have many of 
this is the sum, that when they were but few in|them known the discipline of the cross; and 
number, yea, very few, and strangers in those}now the Master hath need of them, he calls 
lands ; when they went from one kingdom to an-|for their service in the church. . Indeed they 
other people, the Lord suffered no man to do them|can never serve a better master—his service 
harm ; yea, he reproved kings for their sakes, say-|dignifies the meanest talents ; and the bright- 
ing, touch not mine anointed; and, do my pro-\est, if they tend not to promote it, are but 
phets no harm.” meanly employed. This world, its bustle, its 
pursuits, and its highest glory, will soon be 
over to every one that is at present in it. 
Then the answer of “ Well done! good and 
faithful servant,” will be a more joyful sound, 
a more substantial reward, than all the favor 
and friendship, false praise and honor, which 
this life can possibly bestow. 


House Cellars.—We believe not half enough 
attention is paid to the ventilation and clean- 
liness of the house-cellar, not only of farmers, 
but many others, both in the country and 
city. Many persons are in the habit of keep- 
ing—for the want of a better place—large 


Drowsiness and Remedies for it—The cau- 
ses of sleep are either natural, or unnatural, 
and the phenomenon is correspondingly mor- 


‘ou so barbarously used) and Josiah Cole of|on, some of these vegetables decay, the cellar 
Vinterburne, near Bristol, his companion, and|is not ventilated as it should always be, by 
*homas Chapman of Virginia, traversing the|letting in fresh air during the middle of the 
aid ground from Maryland to the Susque-|day, if at no other time, and the noxious va- 
ianoes (the most warlike of those Indians)|pors from this decaying mass rise and fill the 


ind receiving from them the most courteous|house. We have been into many a house 


ntertainment, not only in lodging and pro- 
‘isions (such as they had) but some of them 
“companying them, even to the Dutch Plan- 
ation (close by you;) and so tender were 
hey over them, as they not only sought out 
rovisions, and killed deer, as they could come 
it it, for them, but spared their own provis- 
ons to the said Thomas Thirstone, when he 
vas sick on the way. After which, being 
‘ome to another nation of the Indians, and 
Thomas Thirstone being sick amongst them 
ay days, and that near unto death, I shall 


filled with odors from the cellar. We believe 
such air to be unhealthy, and would call at- 
tention to the subject, that families may be 
saved from sickness, if not from death. 


Selected for ‘The Friend.” 


A Tribute to the Memory of a Departed Mother. 

ag ak Soak 
membrance of her many cares and concerns 
for us her children, which rather increased 
than diminished in the latter years of her life: 
her care of me when young is sealed in my 


ind them very friendly to them all, and taking|heart, where I have a testimony to bear to 


vhat care they could of him in all things; 
ind one of the Susquehanoe’s (whom the rest 
eft behind them, when he lay so long sick) 
onducted them to the Dutch Plantation, 
fter ten weeks time from their first setting 
ut; and so came to you to bear their testi- 
nony against a stiff-necked people, as the 
jord had said to the said Thomas, when he 
ay 80 weak, and desired death, viz.—I who 
lave brought thee hither by my mighty Arm, 
rill carry thee thorow to witness for me 
gainst a stiff-necked people in New England. 
ind some of the Susquehano’s came to visit 
im when they heard he was in prison after- 
yards in Virginia. Thus finishing your ac- 
ount, which will be sore in the day of the 
ord, which is even coming upon you, who 
rill cut ye off, and give ye your portion with 
on and sinners, and such will be his 
‘and upon you, and so manifest his judg- 
ents, because of what ye have done to his 
eople, that as to what he shall do therein, 
1en shall glorify God, and say,—righteous 
rt thou, O Lord; just and true are thy ways, 
Mh thou King of saints; who would not fear 
nd tremble before Thee, because Thy judg- 
1ents are made manifest? 
“And so after a long descent and travel in 
he deep, and an abiding there; after a dili- 
t inquisition through all religions, Calvin- 
its, Lutherans, Papists (so ealled), Protes- 
its, Jews, Mahometans; after a narrow 


the good effect of early religious care; my 
desire was strong to be like those of my age 
in dress, &c., to which she yielded not, but 
endeavored to strengthen my mind against 
the remarks of those who lightly esteemed 
these things. Our parents were careful at 
all times to take us to religious meetings, and 
mother took me to two Yearly. Meetings with 
her when quite young, which to me, was a 
time of favor, and instruction was sealed to 
my then tender mind, not yet forgotten; that 
I have hoped we may remember this pious 
care extended to us by our parents, and not 
be slack in endeavoring to do our duty to our 
children and those under our care, which, 
with the divine blessing, may be to them 
better than riches, and they have cause (as I 
have this day) to feel gratitude for this care. 


“ My heart is tendered in the re- 


bid or healthy. The natural and healthy 
sleep, consequent upon exhaustion, can never 
be interfered with without greater or less 
damage to the general health in each instance. 
Unnatural drowsiness generally results from 
some error in the habits of living, or it is a 
constitutional defect. The latter is difficult 
to cure, but the majority of cases are not con- 
stitutional affections, and they are curable. 

Many cases of supposed abnormal drowsi- 
ness, are not abnormal at all. People who 
work hard all day, or who have been exposed 
to cold winds, are apt to feel sleepy when 
they find themselves comfortably housed in 
the evening, especially if they have indulged 
in a hearty supper. All these causes natural- 
ly induce sleep, and when the tendency to 
sleep is powerful it ought not to be resisted. 
Many will find the disposition to sleep post- 
poned for several hours, by the substitution 
of a very light meal for the hearty one which 
is often taken at the close of the day’s work. 
Others will find that this does not avail them, 
and that notwithstanding their abstemious- 
ness, the drowsy god still asserts his sway. 
These people will have to submit, and either 
doze in their easy chairs or go to bed; but 
they need not on that account be deprived of 
time for study. They will almost invariably 
find that they can rise two or three hours 
earlier than other people, without inconveni- 


lence, and they will further find that their 


three morning hours before breakfast are as 
good as four in the evening after supper would 
be ifthey could keep awakeandstudy. They 


»|may, at first, find some difficulty in waking 


at the proper time; an alarm clock will over- 


Willing to Exchange-—The negro values|come that. They should not, at first, apply 


liberty, and the story of the reply made on|themselves to reading or study in these re- 
the banks of the Ohio, is a true one. A gen-|claimed morning hours, but should engage in 
tleman had learned from a runaway that he/some active occupation until the habit of 
had left a good home, good clothes and food,| thoroughly waking is established, after which 
and had never been whipped in his life. Helin the majority of cases no inconvenience will 
then pointed out to the negro how much bet-| be experienced. ib 

ter his condition had been than that of thou-| A feeling of drowsiness after eating is per- 
sands of destityte whites, and how many|fectly natural and healthy, but it is easy to 
would be glad of so good a home. The negro|see that over-eating might so intensify the 
replied, “Master, dat situation, wid all its ad-/feeling as to render it nearly impossible to re- 


wantages, is open to any white man dat wants|sist it. Those troubled with this complaint, 
to go an’ fill it.” ought then to carefully avoid over-eating 
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at any time, and_ particularly so before any 
period during which they desire to keep 
awake. 

In this, as in all other complaints, an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure: It 
will, we think, be rare that drowsiness will 
occur if perfectly regular hours for sleeping 
are observed ; unless it is induced by a ple- 
thoric condition, consequent upon high living, 
ora constitutional habit. Nevertheless, there 
are some simple remedies. One of the best is 
to wet the head suddenly and thoroughly 
with cold water. 


For “The Friend” 
Nelections from the Unpublished Letters and Jour- 
nal of Mary M. Sheppard, a Deceased Minister. 
(Continued from page 267.) 

As there may come a time, if indeed it be 
not already come, when lukewarmness, the 
love of ease, or a mere literal faith, with the 
dread of the needful “baptism into death,” 
shall so greatly prevail as to prevent the cup 
of suffering with a crucified Redeemer to be 
fully partaken of, it may be well not always 
to withhold examples wherein the pathway 


The shock will generally|of obedience unto regeneration, is very far 


suffice to throw offthesleepy feeling. Strong] from being a primrose path of ease and smooth- 
tea or coffee will often aid in preventing drow-|ness; or one in which with full sails and even 
siness, but these are only temporary helps.|gales we can float jocundly over the lake of 


A radical cure can only be attained by the 
correction of the habits, whatever they may 
be, that induce it. Temperance in eating as 
well as in drinking, regular hours, avoidance 
of too exhausting labor, must be observed. 
We do not advocate the use of drugs for this 
complaint. Each person so afflicted ought to 
make a thorough examination of his habits of 
living, and in most cases he will find the 
stomach to be the offending organ.—Scientijic 
American. 


I am sometimes led to consider whether our 
researches after happiness are not too much 
actuated by principles of self:love; and wheth- 
er it is consistent with the benevolence which 
the gospel inculeates, that in all our concerns, 
and the exercise of our greatest virtues, we 
should be continually inquiring after the re- 
ward; does it not, my friend, (for I really do 
not know) indicate a littleness of mind, and a 
want of confidence in Him who is, “just and 
equal in all ways?” for in our works there is 
no merit to the creature; if we trust not, 
where is our faith? if we persevere not, 
where is our patience? and if in this life, we 
partake of the fulness of that joy which is 
sown for the upright, where is the glorious 
reserve for futurity? Should we not then, if 
our minds were clothed with the nobility of 
the Spirit in which we believe, resign all 
things? and being humble, suffer all things? 
and do-all in pure love, exclusive of any selfish 
view ?—Sarah Grubb. 


The Inventor of Envelopes.—About forty 
years ago there lived in Brighton a bookseller 
and stationer of the name of 8. K. Brewer, 
and he used to place in his shop window piles 
of paper, beginning at the largest up to the 
smallest size, 16mo. ; but to finish off the pile 
he cut cards so as to bring them up to a 
point. Ladies used to go in and ask for that 
“dear little paper,” which induced him to 
cut paper in small sizes, Then came the dif- 
ficulty of the place of address ; and the result 
was he invented the envelope, and had metal 
plates made for cutting them to shapes and 
sizes. This just pleased the ladies, and orders 
came to him for the little paper and envelopes 
from all parts. This at length became sucha 
demand upon his time that he got Dobbs & 
Co., of London to make them for him. Such 
was the beginning, of the envelope trade.— 
Stationer. 

GRANITE, notwithstanding its exceeding 
hardness, splits as straight and clean as a 
chestnut stick. At one of the granite quar- 
ries of Maine, recently, a block was split out 
which measured 100 feet long, 83 feet wide, 
and 5 feet thick. It weighed over 300 tons. 


life; or that we can so serve two masters, as 
after enjoying the honors, and pleasures, and 
pastimes of the world, to lay hold on heaven 
as it were by “violence,” or at least without 
the humiliation, the self-denial, and the daily 
cross, Which He who is unchangeably the Way, 
declareth to be the unconditional terms of 
discipleship with Him, and the only road to 
everlasting life. 

One of the earlier Friends has left the fol- 


“T know nothing that qualifies christian tr 
ellers to sympathize with the tossed ¢ | 
afflicted, more than a large degree of suffer 
themselves; because what we have tast 
what our hands have handled, we can spe 
of experimentally.” 

In the strangeness, to sense, of that disc | 
line which our Heavenly Father requires 
His servants, one of the prophets, as just: 
luded to, was to lie on his side three hundy | 
and ninety days for the iniquity of the ho : 
of Israel, and forty days for that of the hou} 
of Judah ; and to partake of the roll writ | 
within and without with lamentation, mo : 
ing, and woe. Another, in the i at 
his afflicted spirit, declares: “ The waters ¢ 
passed me about to the soul; all thy billoy 
and waves passed over me.” While a thi 
bewailing his pitiful estate, thus exclaini 
“He hath builded against me, and compass 
me with gall and travail. He hath filled 
with bitterness, he hath made me drunk 
with wormwood.” 

With these few prefatory remarks, we lea 
the Diary to speak for itself. 

“1840. Truly this life is a warfare: d 


lowing pertinent testimony to our subject :—|after day teaches and confirms the less¢ 
“ We must not think ourselves more wise than, At least I find it so with myself. How mar 
the great and compassionate Teacher, who|long days have transpired since I realiz 
was well acquainted with the timidity of his|anything like settlement—solid peace. Day 
little ones, yet in their state of infancy told|do I say, years would be truer to the fa 


them plainly that all pretensions to disciple- 
ship were vain, unless a willingness to deny 


self, and daily to bear the cross, was previously |in. 


cherished ; and I have never had unity,” he 
continues, “with a certain species of fleshly 
wisdom, which in endeavoring to enlist sol- 
diers under Christ’s banner, adopts a mode 
very similar to those who keep out of view 
the hardness which nfust be endured, and en- 
deavor to allure by temporary gratification.” 
A testimony for Isaac Penington states, that 
“he became the wonder of his kindred and 
familiars for his awful life, and frequent re- 
tirements ; his declining company that might 
interrupt his meditations; and his being dis- 
posed to a life of mourning. Yet this sorrow 
did not flow from a sense of former vices, for 
he was inclined to virtue from his childhood; 
but with Habakkuk, from the dread he had 
of the majesty of God, and his desire to find 
a resting place in the great day of trouble. 
In the midst of which exercises, nothing gave 
him ease or comfort, but the smiles of God’s 
countenance upon his soul.” Thomas Scatter- 
good, from one of the low spots he was intro- 
duced into while in England, writes: “How 
shall I describe my feelings of late. I am now 
at an inn in this place (Oxford) a lonely poor 


This life presents no pleasant object to m 
Darkness and distress shroud the path I tra 

Doubts, fears, and conflicts, in unto 
succession, harrow my poor, tossed mind, 

a degree feeling alone can index. I wou 
that my heart knew thorough subjection 

the power of Him who alone can aid, at 
effectually direct me; but when I seek 

turn towards this anchor, my weakness seen 
an insurmountable barrier, and I fall back t 
near a prey to the inveterate enemy of m 
soul’s peace. * * * But I would not herek 
impugn the righteous judgments of God. H 
ways are all equal, and I long to bow alike 

submission and reverence, when he visits 

the line of judgment, as when he comforts tl 
soul with His attribute of merey. I lon 
withstood the tenders of salvation, and a 
ready to wonder that my rebellion was borr 
with so long; and if only enabled to atta 
peace with Him, to realize a full and satisfa 
tory hope in His mercy, I crave my futu 
life may be fully in accordance with His wi 
Oppressed with anguish my mind has soug! 
relief thus. Words freely spoken, because f¢ 
my own eye only: pages before now hay 
been written, but in moments of discourag 
ment destroyed. May I prefer the petitio 


pilgrim. One more meeting appointed, and|Lord pity and help. My heart is full. 


my feelings, I think, resemble those of the|seems sometimes too full to support. Tru 
poor woman, who was gathering a few sticks|I can feel the language, ‘The _Comfor 
to bake her last cake, and then lie down and|which should relieve their soul is far fro 
die, as she thought. How did Ezekial feel|them.’ May I feel and mourn. I know on 
when he baked the cakes and ate them? and|stroke'too much will not be administered. 
when he lay so many days on his side, bear-|is not sutfering 1 shrink from, but only cray 
ing the sin of Israel? O why am I a man of{a little sustaining belief I am not utterly r 
such sorrow? Is it all a fruitless thing ?|jected. ‘I sought him, but I found him not 
Lord, God, almighty and powerful, who can|‘I am sick -of love,’ towards Him who hg 
resist thy will? Look down in mercy upon|done so much for me. How inadequate th 
me, a poor stripped creature, and help me|return. A heart divided too much betwee 
through all, and over all; for I faint and fail)/two—earth and heaven.” : Ae 
without thee.” Again, “If Iam notin suffer-| “15th. I am more and more persuade 
ing and pain for the inhabitants of this island| (may it livingly act in me) that the spirit t 
(Great Britain) then deceit has entered. Lord,|the christian religion calls for an a 
keep me patiently resigned to thy will, in/close union with its Divine Original, and 
suffering; for little else can I see.” And|clean separation from created comforters, on 


again, saith one of his (T.8.’s) correspondents; 'as they are held in Him. How can we ‘wad 


nt 


the spirit,’ if in any degree fulfilling the 
usts of the flesh; or know ‘Jesus Christ 
rmed in us,’ if not conformed to His image? 
nd if brought to live in Him, we must as- 
wedly realize the ‘dying daily,’ of which the 
reat Apostle speaks ; dying ‘more and more, 
vain and again, inwardly and deeply.’ Thus 
all we know His life abound in us, and 
parate from the defiling lusts of the crea- 
re, and we shall be enabled to possess our 
assel in sanctification and honor. This I 
ust is increasingly my desire for myself, as 
ell as for the whole heritage of God.” 
“21. Oh! the inexpressible anguish of my 
soul. Floods of long continued distress 
em well nigh ready to wreck mind and body. 
sading is still-a forbidden resource, or I have 
bt energy enough to pursue it; even the 
riptures are a sealed book to me, and seem 
itirely withheld. May patience have its 
srfect work in me, and this suffering produce 
2 fruit the Lord wills. I trust I have been 
abled again this evening to renew covenant, 
it a disposition to reasoning I do believe 
teatly prostrates my strength.” 
“24th. More sustained throughout the 
fternoon and evening. Something of the 
eling that the ‘roll’ once more is eaten. 
#/ hat may prove the consequent conduct, time 
jill manifest.” 
“30th. Trials abound. Nevertheless have 
throughout the day something of confi- 
@nce from looking a little at the possibility 
; having our every step directed by an unerr- 
iginfluence. Ye shall hear behind you a voice 
hbying ‘this is the way;’ with the remem- 


me 
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Trees of California. 

Carleton, one of the most reliable, as well 
as descriptive newspaper writers, thus speaks 
in the Boston Journal of the trees of Cali- 
fornia: 

“Tt is.five miles to the grove of big trees, 
though there are trees all around us, which 
would be called big in the East. We climba 
hill—our horses all the way plunging their 
hoofs into granulated granite—hardly enough 
decomposed to be classed as soil. A few 


the forest. 


pines, and it is only by measurement and com- 
parison that we can comprehend their magni- 
tude. The great elm on Boston Common is 
between six and seven feet in diameter, but 
here are six hundred trees, the smallest of 
which is twelve feet in diameter, and the 
largest thirty-three! The measurements which 
give these diameters are takenone yard from 
the ground. Tenfeet up they have diminished 
about one-third, but above that hold their 
dimensions to a great height. One which fell 
many years ago, from which the bark has 
crumbled, is now thirty-three feet in diameter, 
and you can walk two hundred and fifty feet 
along that portion of the trunk which has not 
yet decayed. One board from this tree would 
be sufficient to board up the side of a meeting- 
house! We might hew from this single trunk, 
the hull of a ship of greater tonnage than the 
Santa Maria, in which Columbus crossed the 


vance of the Psalmist’s expression, ‘Though|the pilgrims! Sit down and look at the mon- 
bwalkk [dwell] in the midst of trouble thou|ster called the ‘Grizzly Great.’ It is ninety 
Hilt revive me.’ ” feet up to the first limb, which is six feet and 
i No date. “A little life felt on first sitting |four inches in diameter! A limb one hundred 


pwn in meeting this morning, but it was 
yon overcome by the power of darkness that 
tems continually to envelop me. The words 
® the prophet are often in remembrance: 
My strength and my hope are perished.’ It 
jpems sometimes, yes at all times, as though 
i} must sink. Trouble and distress crush 
(verything within me that is like endurance. 
#wonder at times whether my life is to be 
jorn out thus. Oh! how weary I am of this 
Horld and all it contains. Truly it possesses 
jot one object of interest. My soul is indeed 
ick. ‘Oh Lord! I am oppressed : undertake 


me 7”? 
; (To be continued.) 


4 The London Builder states that it has long 
geen known that the presence of moulds in 
woms is highly injurious to human health, 
jad under certain conditions of dampness and 
jad ventilation it is no uncommon thing to 


and thirty feet from the ground has been 
broken off thirty feet from the body of the 
tree, and the fallen portion lies before us on 
the ground, eleven feet in circumference, or 
nearly four feet in diameter! There are thir- 
teen in our party, and we all ride into the 
burned cavity of one tree still standing, and 
sit there upon our horses, with room for six 
or eight more! We ride through the hollow 


a tubular railway bridge! Were I the first 
to give such statements, your readers would 
have reason for saying that I was a lineal 
descendant of Baron Munchausen. 

“Tt is wonderful, but wonder becomes 
amazement when we look upon the cones 
produced by these trees, and find them to be 
not larger than a hen’s egg, and the seeds a 
mere speck. It would take a dozen of them 
to weigh-down an apple seed! Yet enfolded 


e mildew run all over a large expanse of|in this little feathery cell, which lies in my 


hitewash wall or ceiling. The Builder adds: 
(Lf this mould occur in a living room, and it 
» not destroyed, it frequently brings on a 
omplication of painful symptoms in the hu- 
#an patient, or, in other words, the mem- 
anes and tissues of the body are known to 
fer a fitting habitat for the plant, and it is 
fansferred from the original objects to the 
#iman frame. A weak solution of hypo- 
ilorate of lime has recently been recom- 
vended as a destroyer of moulds in rooms. 


| 

There is an inheritance incorruptible and 
defiled, and that fadeth not away, May 
l seek it with an earnestness proportionate 
‘its worth. 


hand, which my gentlest breathing will send 
whirling through the air, is another forest 
monarch as mighty as these around me. Drop 
it in the soil, press it beneath my feet, and 
a thousand or fifteen hundred years hence it 
too shall be just such a wonder as this, within 
whose trunk we might make our home. How 
wonderful the chemistry of sunlight, and air, 
and rain, which from a tiny germ can build 
such a structure from pulverized rock ! which 
can set its millions of pumps at work, forcing 
sap to the topmost twig! which can distribute 
it into the formation of fibrous bark, solid 


‘wood, and resin as clear as crystal, with sweet 


and fragrant odors! ‘There are mightier ser- 


mons in these trees than ever were uttered|and glory.” 
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by human lips. A thousand or fifteen hun- 
dred years ago they were just thrusting their 
spires from the ground. What tides of human 
history have rolled away since then! They 
do not set us to thinking of what man has 
been doing, but of what the Almighty has 
done. These are the survivors of an almost 
extinct flora—of the period of mastodons, 
megatheriums, and of bullfrogs weighing a 
ton. They seem to be out of place in the 
flora and fauna of these times, and more in 


minutes ride down the south-western slope of|keeping with the extinct monsters of those 
the hill, and we are among the monarchs of|primeval years. 


While they remain, they 


They do not seem to be, at first)will be the wonder of the world.’— Boston 
sight, very much larger than the surrounding | Journal. 


Kor « The Frieud” 
Ornamental and Costly Attire a Hindrance to Re- 
ligious Usefulness and Advancement. 

In a letter addressed by A. Judson, mission- 
ary in Burmah, ‘to the female members of 
christian churches in the United States of 
America,” are found the following striking 
and instructive testimonies to the importance 
of a consistent self-denial in regard to out- 
ward appearance, in those who would benefit 
others by their example and teachings. 

“Tn laboring to elevate the minds of female 
converts in this heathen land to the standard 
of the gospel, we have always found one chief 
obstacle in that principle of vanity, that love 
of dress and display, which has in every age, 
and in all countries, been a ruling passion in 
the [female] sex. That obstacle lately be- 
came more formidable through the admission 


ocean! one larger even than the Mayflower of|of two or three fashionable females into the 


church, and the arrival of several missionary 
sisters, dressed and adorned in that manner 
which is too prevalent in our beloved native 
land. On meeting the church, after a year’s 
absence, I beheld an appalling profusion of 
ornaments, and saw that the demon of vanity 
was laying waste the female department.” 

In view of prevailing inconsistency and the 
duty consequently devolving upon him, in 
order to promote the object of his mission, he 
says, “Fora few nights I spent some sleep- 
less hours. I considered the spirit of the re- 
ligion of Jesus. I read the words of the in- 


trunk of another fallen tree thirty feet, as if|spired apostle: ‘1 will also, that woman adorn 
it were a section of the Thames tunnel, or of 


themselves in modest apparel, with shame- 
facedness and sobriety ; not with broidered hair, 
or gold, or pearls, or costly array’ I asked 
myself, can I refrain from enforcing the pro- 
hibition of the apostle, without betraying the 
trust I have received. I considered that the 
question concerned not the Karens only, but 
the whole christian world. I considered the 
state of the public mind at home. I prayed 
for strength to go forward in the path of 
duty.” 

The discouragement of ornamental attire 
became an evident and prominent duty, both 
with those in the heathen land, where he was 
sojourning and laboring, and those from whom 
he was separated in his own native country. 
In continuing his appeal to the latter he 
writes by way of warning: ‘ Your sisters and 
daughters will continually come out from the 
mother country, to take the places of those 
who are removed by death, and when they 
arrive they will be dressed in their usual way; 
and the female converts will run around them, 
and gaze upon them with the most prying 
curiosity, regarding them as the freshest re- 
presentatives of the christian religion, from 
that land where it flourishes in all its purity 
And when they behold their or- 


9 


ad 
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namental attire “they will cast,” said he, “a 


reproachfal triumphant glance at their old 
teachers, and spring with fresh avidity to re- 
purchase and resume their long neglected 
elegancies; and when after another year’s 
absence I return and take my seat before the 
Burmese or Karen church, I shall behold the 
demon of vanity enthroned more firmly than 


ever, bidding defiance to the prohibitions of 
the apostles, and the exhortations of us who] 4; 


would fain be their humble followers. 

“And thus you, my dear sisters, sitting 
quietly by your firesides, or repairing devoutly 
to your places of worship, do, by your exam- 
ple, spread the poison of vanity through all 


the rivers, gnd mountains, and wilds of this|time in 


far distant land; and while you [may be] 
praying for the building up of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, are inadvertently building up that 
of the devil. If, on the other hand, you divest 
yourselves of all meretricious ornaments, your 
sisters and daughters who come hither will 
be divested also, the further supplies of vanity 
and pride will be cut off, and the churches at 
home being kept pure, the churches here will 
be pure also. 

“ Let me appeal to your conscience and in- 
quire, What is the real motive for wearing 
ornamental and costly apparel? Is it not the 
desire of setting off one’s person to the best 
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soon appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, 
to be tried for our conduct, and to receive the 
things done in the body. Will you then wish 
you had adorned your mortal bodies, in defi- 
ance of his authority, or that you had chosen 
a life of self-denial, renounced the world, taken 
up the cross daily and followed him? As you 
will then wish you had done, do now.” 

In every age and denomination of chris- 
ans, wherein vital religion has spread and 
prevailed, there has been found a testimony 
to the virtue of simplicity and self-denial in 
respect to outward attire, sustained by a con- 
sistent example of plainness in christian pro- 
fessors. But what are the signs of the present 
regard to this? Was the love of dis- 
play, manifested by indulgence in it, ever 
more fearfully and mournfully prevalent— 
even with christian professors—than of latter 
time? And is not this an evidence of un- 
mindfulness of Him who hath declared that 
he will visit for these things, his judgments 
upon us? 


Scenting.—The sense of smell is one of the 
most important of the warders on the walls 
of health’s citadel. When alert itis unfailing 
and reliable in its warnings, but it may be 
drugged or stupefied by the insidious foe if 


advantage, and of exciting the admiration of|too often allowed to hold a parley. To-drop 


others? Is not such dress calculated to gratify 
self-love, and cherish sentiments of vanity 
and pride? And is it not the nature of those 
sentiments to acquire strength from indui- 
gence? Do such motives and sentiments com- 
port with the meek, humble, self-denying re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ? Shall we bow to the 
authority of an inspired apostle, or shall we 
not? From that authority shall we appeal 
to the usages and fashions of the age? If so, 
please to recall the missionaries you have sent 
to the heathen ; for the heathen can vindicate 
all their superstitions on the same ground. 
“Look up and behold the eye of your be- 
nignant Saviour ever gazing upon you with 
the tenderest love, desiring above all things, 
that you would yield your hearts entirely to 
him, and become holy as he is holy, rejoicing 
when he sees one after another accepting his 
pressing invitation, and entering the more 
perfect way. Beware of the suggestion made 
by weak and erring souls, who will tell you 
there is more danger of being proud of plain 


metaphor, the sense of smell is as useful as a 
guardian of health as it is as a contributor to 
pleasure. As a rule, any atmosphere that is 
offensive to the olfactory nerve is detrimental 
to health. The effluvia from decaying ani- 
mal or vegetable substances is instinctively 
shunned by the human race, unless the de- 
mands of business or duty have proved strong 
enough to silence the monitor. There are 
those, however, who seem but little affected 
by villainous smells, and some who by accus- 
toming themselves to such offences come to 
disregard them; yet it would be difficult to 
find one possessing the sense of smell in any 
degree who could stand unmoved the assaults 
of sulphuretted hydrogen. Others there are 
who are injuriously affected by scents which 
yield a positive pleasure to most. Some sick- 
en at the smell of musk; some faint at the 
aroma of cheese; others turn with disgust 
from the onion, the succulent cabbage, or the 
fragrant lemon. To these, where theinstinct 
is natural and not an affectation, there can be 


dress and other modes of self-denial, than of|no doubt that these scents are really harmful. 


fashionable attire and self-indulgence. Be not 
enamored by this most insidious device of the 
great enemy. Rather believe that He who 
enables you to make the sacrifice is able to 
keep you from being proud of it. Believe 


The bodies of all animals have a scent pe- 


Select 

“Tt is such a comfort that God can see 
hearts,” said a christian woman to her c¢ 
panion, as conversation turned upon so 
trying experience. 

“A comfort!” repeated the other, with 
tonishment in look and tone, “why, that f 
that God could know my secret thought, | 
been impressed upon me as a terror, ever sil 
I can remember. I certainly never thous 
of it as a comfort.” ; 

“ Ah, but it is the greatest one to a beliey 
When my actions are misjudged, because th 
cannot be explained ; or my motives impugn 
and surmises and suspicions set afloat, I £ 
goin confidence to the dear Lord, who juds 
not “according to appearance,” glad that 
knows it all, that my inner self lies who 
open before his just sympathy. There is 
finite rest and peace in the very thought,” 

No more was said, but that reflection 
comfort that God could see the heart—ke 
turning itself in the mind of that unconvert 
friend, as a reality of christian commun 
with the Father, that she had never conceiv 
of. To lose the fear of the all-seeing eye 2 
find.calm trust under His dreaded Omnis 
ence—surely there was something wor 
having in religion, if it could do this. “ 
finite peace!” instead of uneasy buffetings 
conscience, and rebellious heart-aches oy 
life’s perplexities. 

Ah, those few words! the simple breathi 
of a loving spirit, knowing God as a frie 
they would not let that wandering soul 
till they had blessed it, bringing one mé¢ 
redeemed one to the foot of the cross, wh 
“perfect love casteth out fear.” 


Salt and Fresh-Water Clams, 


A clam, as we find it in the market, de 
not certainly present a very inviting appe 
ance. The two bluish white shells hold wi 
in an unintelligible yellowish mass, while p 
jecting from one end is a wrinkled black 
lump, that upon being irritated withdra 
within the shell, throwing out at the sa 
time a stream of water, the shells meanwh 
shutting together tightly. To appreciate t 
natural appearance of the animal, we m 
place it in its natural element—the seawat 
Be sure and get a dish long enough for 
first stretch. A hollow pan twelve or fifte 
inches in length will be sufficient. Havi 
filled the pan with fresh seawater and imme 
ed our clam init, we wait patiently, or lea 


culiar to their kind. The healthful scent of|it for a while, perhaps half a day; but fins 


the cow is associated in the mind of many a 
country-bred resident of the city with the la- 
bors and pleasures of the farm. The scent of 


that he will kindly permit such occasions of|the horseis not unpleasant, the cat and the 
dog have each their own peculiar aroma.|we notice that this organ has two openif 
from the evil threatened. The severest part|To go further, it is more than conjecture that|9¢ the end, beautifully fringed with appen 
of self-denial consists in encountering the dis-jeach individual of the human race gives out| yo like little feelers, and mottled with t 
approbation, the envy, the hatred of one’s|his own atmosphere, else how can the dog, the|richegt brown. And this tube, then, is rea 
dearest friends. All who enter the strait and|horse, the cat, distinguish by smell alone, the}, double tube leading to the body of the ela 
narrow path in good earnest, soon find them-/person of his master or mistress? The dog|Notice carefully the opening and you will 
selves in a climate extremely uncongenial to] will track his master through travelled roads!, eyrrent of water pouring in at one of the 


mortification and shame as will preserve you 


the growth of pride. 


by the sense of smell. In some individuals 


«There is probably not one in the humblest|this personal atmosphere, more pungent than 


walks of life but would, on strict examination, | pleasant, surrounds them with an acrid flavor, 
find some article which might be dispensed |despite frequent bathings and great care in 
with for purposes of charity, and ought to be|cleanliness. This misfortune is more general 
dispensed with in compliance with the apos-|than may be supposed, and after cleanliness, 


the blackened tube, improperly called 
“head,” gradually protrudes beyond the m 
gins oftheshell. Slowly extending, it atta 
the length of three or four inches, and 


and as steadily flowing ont of the oth 
These currents are produced by the tren 
lous motion ofinnumerable minute hairs, 
cilia, which line the interior of the animal. 

The clam hasno power to seek its own fo 
being confined to its burrow in the sand 


tolic command. Wait not therefore for the|there is no remedy but a neutralizing agent|mud. Its food consists of minute particles 


fashionable to set an example; wait not for|in the form of an odor, pungent and power- 


organic matter floating in the water, and tl 


one another, but let every individual go for-|ful, or soft and suggestive as the case may|it is through the medium of the ingoin; C 


ward regardless of reproach. We shall allldemand.— Scientific American. 


rent of water, that nourishment is carried 
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_ While the water conveys food to the lect the shells and open them, and adhering| It is the highest wisdom by the contempt 


outh, it is also charged with oxygen to re- 
wify the blood ; for the clam has blood, and 
heart, and vessels to circulate it. What 
mirable uses do we see already in the so- 
led head of the clam. Lying buried as it 
}to a considerable depth in the mud, these 
bes are thrust to the surface to conduct the 
wre water laden with nourishment for the 
omach and gills. The water, as it passes 
through the other tube, carries with it 
jl excrementitious matter and other waste 
om the body. 
jin the “ Annals and Magazine of Natural 
story,” Messers. Alder and Hancock de- 
ribe the appearance of these currents. 
om their account we extract the following: 
WWe lately have had an opportunity of ob- 
rving Mya arenaria inits native haunts, and 
atched the play of its siphonal currents 
der very favorable circumstances, This 
ecies, at the mouth of the Tyne, buries it- 
to a depth of six or eight inches in a stiff 
i. clay, mixed with shingle; and in shallow 
jols left by the tide the tubes may be seen 
t level with the surface of the muddy bot- 
m in full action. The mud lies closely 
eked against the walls of the tubes, so that 
hing is seen but the expanded lips of the 
bhonal orifices fringed with numerous tenta- 
When it happens that the surface of 
3 water is only a little above these orifices, 
strong current can be distinctly seen to boil 
from the anal siphon, and another, with a 
astant steady flow, to set into the branchi- 
one.” 
jHaving opened the clam, we find lining the 
lis within a thin membrane called the 
mtle. Its border which follows the edges 
he shell, is-thickened and united, except a 
‘all silt through which the so-called foot 
Jjects. This organ has the power of exca- 
jting a hole in the mud. According to one 
yiter, it assumes a variety of shapes while 
izging: “now a dibble or spade, a trepan or 
inted graving tool, a hook, a sharp wedge.” 
Che abdomen occupies the centre line of the 
jdy, and forms the principal edible portion 
ithe clam. It contains the ovary and liv- 
the liver being recognized by its dark 
ior. The mouth of the clam is directly un- 
ir the forward transverse muscle. It will be 
jn by the position ofthe mouth, that the so- 
led head of the clam is not the head at all. 
ne may call it the tail with more propriety, 
pbugh it is simply two tubes united togeth. 
{ projecting from behind for the purposes 
Fore mentioned. On each side of the mouth 
da pair of lappets or palpi; these probably 
fist in directing the minute currents of food 
© the mouth. 
Many of the common fresh-water clams 
nduce pearls, though the black muscies, 
jtha white pearly interior, oftentimes pro- 
sees pearlsofconsiderable clearness. These 
arls are caused by particles of sand or other 
fitating substances getting in between the 
ntle and shell. This irritates the animal, 
i this irritation causes‘the animal to depo- 
ppon the particle layer after layer of pear 
China, the natives taking advantage o 
ir knowledge ofthe way in which pearls are 
med, have shown their ingenuity by mak- 
flat lead castings of their little idols. 
jese they insert in a species of fresh-water 
im, by first wedging the shells apart, and 
n slipping the idols in between the mantle 
‘ithe shell. After a lapse of time they col- 


],|@ minute. 
g|drill a hole of one inch in depth. After a 


to the interior of the shells they find the lit- 
tle lead images coated with a layer of pearl ; 
these are neatly cut out from the shell, and 
are worn as charms.— The American Natura- 
list. 


Jt is Vain to Separate from those whom we 
may and whom we should Influence for Good.— 
It is a wretched righteousness which will not 
bear with others because it deems them evil, 
and seeks the solitude of the desert—with- 
drawal by ourselves—instead of doing good 
to such by long-suffering, by prayer, and ex- 
ample. If thou art the lily and the rose of 
Christ, know that thy dwelling-place is among 
thorns. Only take heed, lest by impatience, 
rash judgments, and pride, thou thyself be- 
come a thorn. Christ reigns in the midst of 
his enemies. If he had desired to live only 
among the good, and die only for such as 
loved him, would he have died at all? and 
among whom would he have lived ?”— Martin 
Lnther. 


——— 


The Diamond Drill.—This apparatus has 
been employed in boring the holes for the 
blasting operations on the submarine rocks at 
Hell-gate on the East river. The drill weighs 
nearly five tons, and in appearance resembles 
amushroom. The apparatus consists of two 
castings, a base and semi-spheroidal cover 
forming an enclosed air-tight and water-tight 
chamber much wider and longer than it is 
deep, and having three solid feet or toes by 
which it is attached to the rock to be operated 
on. Rising from the upper part of the cast- 
ing is a conical wrought iron frame, support- 
ing the upper end of the drill shaft by means 
of two parallel rods entering into sockets ina 
cast ring at the top of the frame. The drill 
rod passes down through the centre of the 
machine and carries a “ bit,” set with a num- 
ber of hard black diamonds, which, by their 
rotation, cut or grind away the rock. A dif- 
ferential gearing steadily operates to advance 
the drill into the rock, the debris being wash- 
ed away by the water forced into contact 
with the bit through a small rubber hose. 
The water-tight chamber of the machine con- 
tains a pair of engines working at right angles 
to each other, with a horizontal stroke. As 
soon as the hole is completely drilled, and 
also when the drill-shaft is withdrawn from 
the rock, information of this is given by a 
magnetic bell which is acted upon by a double 
wire cord insulated from the water and pass- 
ing down one of the parallel rods or tubes 
upon which the crosshead is fixed. The drill 
is worked from a wrecking tug with a derrick, 
by means of steam supplied from the boiler of 
the tug. To prevent this steam ‘being con- 
densed in its passage through the water to 
the engine, it is conveyed in a hose surround- 
ed by another through which the exhausted 
steam passes. As soon as the drill is fixed on 
the rock it is set in motion, and at an ordinary 
working rate it will make 312 revolutions in 
This, it is stated, is sufficient to 


number of holes are drilled over a certain 
space, a diver will descend and charge them 
with cartridges of nitro-glycerine, which will 
be exploded in the usual manner. In connec- 
tion with the drill another ingenious self- 
acting machine will be used to grapple the 
rock and raise it.—Public Ledger. 


of the world, to press forward towards the 
kingdom of heaven. It is vanity to labor for 
perishing riches, and place our confidence in 
their possession; it is vanity to hunt after 
honors, and raise ourselves to an exalted sta- 
tion ; it is vanity to feed the lusts of the flesh, 
and indulge desires that begin and end in tor- 
ment; it is vanity to wish that life may be 
long, and to have no concern whether it be 
good; it is vanity to mind only the present 
world, and not to look forward to that which 
is to come; to suffer our affections to hover 
over a state in which all things pass away 
with the swiftness of thought, and not to raise 
to that where true joy abideth for ever— 
Thomas A’ Kempis. 


Thirty Centuries Old—The oldest relic of 
humanity extant is the skeleton of the earli- 
est Pharaoh, encased. in its original burial 
robes, and wonderfully perfect considering 
its age, which was deposited eighteen or 
twenty months ago in the British Museum, 
and is justly considered the most valuable of 
its archeological treasures. The lid of the 
coffin, which contained the royal mummy, 
was inscribed with the name of its occupant, ° 
Pharaoh Mykerimus, who succeeded the heir 
of the builder of the great pyramid, about 
ten centuries before Christ. Only think of 
it! The monarch whose crumbling bones 
and deathly integuments are now exciting 
the wonder of numerous gazers in London, 
reigned in Egypt before Solomon was born, 
and about eleven centuries or so after Misraim, 
the grandson of old father Noah, and the 
first of the Pharaohs, had been gathered to 
his fathers! Why, the tide mark of the de- 
luge could scarcely have been obliterated, or 
the gopher-wood knee-timbers of the ark 
have retted on Mount Ararat, when this man 
of the early world lived, moved, znd had _ his 
being! His flesh and blood were contempo- 
rary with the progenitors of the great patri- 
arch! H's bones and shrivelled skin are con- 
temporary with the nineteenth century, and 
the date of the crucifixion is only about 
midway between his era and ours. 


The House Wren.—Yhe mischievousness of 
the House Wren (Troglodytes edon Verrill) is 
well known. The following incident came 
under my observation a short time since. A 
pair of martins had taken posession of a box 
that Thad erected in the garden for their bene- 
fit ; had built their nest, laid their eggs, and 
had commenced setting, when a pair of house 
wrens, who coveted their neighbors’ house, 
entered it in the absence of the martins, and 


coolly picked up their eggs one by one, car- 


ried them out, and dropped them to the ground 
below. While engaged in this impudent busi- 
ness, the martins returned, and while going 
in at one of theentrances of the box, the dar- 
ing marauders darted out at the other, and 
alighted on a tree near by chattered noisily, 
apparently in great glee. The martins find- 
ing that their nest had been despoiled, aban- 
doned the box, which was then duly taken 
pee of by the wrens, who reared two 

roods of young hopefuls during the summer, 
the first about the beginning of June, the se- 
cond the latter part of July.—M. S. Hitt, 
East Liverpool, O. 


It is not the great occasion, but the great 
spirit that crowns and glorifies our work. 
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FOURTH MONTH 24, 1869. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forzien.—The debate in the British House of Com- 
mons, on the Irish Church bill, was resumed on the 16tb 
inst. Disraeli moved to omit the following words from 
the bill: “On and after the first day of January, 1871, 
said union, created by act of Parliament between the 
Churches of England and Ireland, shall be dissolved, 
and the Church of Ireland, hereinafter referred to as 
said church, shall cease to be established by law.” He 
supported ths proposition in a speech of considerable 
length, and it was opposed by Gladstone and others. 
When the House divided there were 221 members for 
Disraeli’s motion, and 344 against. The married wo- 
men’s property bill, introduced by Russel Gurney, has 
been read in the House of Commons a second time. 
During the week ending on the 15th inst., the specie in 
the Bank of Eagland had decreased £256,000, and in 
the Bank of France had increased 4,900,000 francs. 

It is reported that General Prim will go out to Cuba 
as Captain-General, accompanied by large reinforce- 
ments of Spanish troops, for the suppression of the in- 
surrection. The National Cortes has agreed to the first 
article of the constitution, after amending by the sub- 
stitution of the words, “ people of the nation” for ‘‘ peo- 
ple of the monarchy,” in the fourth section. This is, 
apparently, a slight concession to she Republicans. The 
committee on the constitution has postponed its decision 
as to the form of government. The government au- 
thorities continue to make arrests of Carlists. Differ- 
ences have arisen in the Spanish Cabinet, and it was 
expected that the Minister of Finance, and probably 
others, would resign. It is reported that Prince Fred- 
erick Charles, of Prussia, and the Duke of Luxemburg, 
will be put forward as candidates for the throne of 
Spain. A Madrid dispatch of the 17th, reports that a 
Directory has been formed, consisting of Prim, Serrano 
and Olozaga. 

A dispatch from Rome says, that Napoleon has or- 
dered the evacuation of that city by the French troops 
in the Sixth month next. The French Corps Legislatiff 
was a scene of great excitement on the 17th, in conse- 
quence of a member denouncing the commercial liberty 
of France as being like the political liberties, a farce. 
These words gave rise to a heated vispute. The French 
emperor has ordered increased pensions to the surviving 
soldiers of the republic and first empire. 

Bismarck has accepted the interpretation of the Re- 
sponsibility of Ministers bill, which has just been passed 
by the German Parliament, The design of the measure 
is to check opposition to the actual management of 
business. 

A Lisbon dispatch says, that a military rising is feared 
in Oporto, and the strictest precautions have been taken 
by the government. The elections for members of the 
Portuguese Cortes have resulted in the choice of a large 
majority in favor of the present government. * 

Later advices from Yokohama and Hong Kong, repre- 
sent that civil war is still raging in the Japanese empire. 
The northern party, or opponents of the Mikado, have a 
strong fleet, and have their head-quarters on the island 
of Yeddo. Shocks of earthquake bave been frequent of 
late in the Japanese islands, but so far had caused but 
little damage. 

The Cuban news has nothing definite. The insurrec- 
tion has not been suppressed, und in the disturbed dis- 
tricts food was growing scarce. A schooner, with a 
cargo of arms for the rebels, has been captured near the 
mouth of Mantua river while trying to run the blockade. 
The rebel leader Adulcero, has. been captured and exe- 
cuted. The Havana journals publish favorable accounts 
of the progress of the troops in subduing the rebellion, 
but such reports as come from rebel sources are of dif- 
ferent tenor. An address published by the agent of the 
Cubans in this country, says, that the power of the revo- 
lutionists is steadily increasing, that their forces under 
command of General Cespides, now number 42,000 men, 
and that they control more than half of the interior of 
the island. 

A London dispatch of the 19th says, that accounts 
have been received going to prove the safety of Dr. 
Livingstone, the great African explorer, respecting 
whose fate so much uncertainty has prevailed. It is 
reported that he left Zanzibar, Eastero Africa, in the 
First month last, for England. He would go overland 
to Egypt. Consols, 933, U.S. 5-20’s, 813. The Liver- 
pool cotton market quiet. 
Uplands, 124d.; Orleans, 12}d. 


Sales of the day 8000 bales. | fancy, $1.65 a $1.90; choice white, $1.95 Mixed corn, 
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' The consideration of the bill for the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, was resumed in the House of Com- 
mons on the 19th. An amendment postponing the time 
at which the bill shall go into effect until 1872, was lost 
by a vote of 301 to 194. The clause disqualifying 
Bishops of the Irish Church from sitting in the House of 
Lords, was amended to allow prelates appointed pre- 
vious to the passage of the bill to retain their titles and 
rights of precedence for life, and was then agreed to. 

Unitep Srarus.—President Grant has issued orders 
to General Reynolds, commanding in Texas, to proceed 
with the registration of voters in that State, preparatory 
to holding an election. It is expected similar orders 
will be issued to the commanding officers in Virginia 
and Mississippi, and that the President will await the 
opinions of the commanding generals before issuing the 
proclamation authorized by Congress with reference to 
voting cn the constitutions of these respective States. 

The President bas appointed as Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, Col. E. S. Parker, a Seneca Indian. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has given notice that 
the interest coupons, payable on the first of Seventh 
month next, will be paid on presentation at the proper 
offices, upon a rebate of interest at the rate of six per 
cent. per annum. 

The treaty negotiated by Reverdy Johnson, for the 
settlement of the Alabama claims, was finally rejected 
by the U.S. Senate on the 13th inst.: 54 senators being 
opposed to it, and only one in favor of ratification. It 
was opposed by Senator Sumner in a long and able 
speech. He took the ground that instead of removing 
any existing grievances it left nothing but heartburn- 
ings, and therefore could not be considered a settlement 
of the pending questions between the two nations. He 
estimated the losses of the United States, for which they 
bave a claim on Great Britain, at about $110,000,000. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 296. 

Miscellaneous. — The New York State Senate has 
ratified the fifteenth amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution, 

Vesuvius, according to the journals of Naples, has not 
returned to the state of rest which usually follows ex- 
tensive eruptions. Columns of smoke are still rising 
from the craters and the fissures, and the lava is still 
warm, though no eruption has taken place for over a 
month. 

The Savannah Advertizer publishes a letter from 
Bayamo, Cuba, under dite of the 7th inst., announcing 
the arrival there of three expeditions from Florida. 

Since the beginning of his administration, President 
Grant has sent 1013 nominations to the Senate for con- 
firmation. Cabinet officers and foreign ministers, 27 ; 
consuls, 93; collectors of customs, 40; assessors and 
‘collectors of internal revenue, 216; postmasters, 392, 
with various other officers, marshals, district attor- 
neys, &c. 

Nearly all the flouring mills in Minneapolis, Minne- 
aota, are closed for want of grain. The railroads have 
had sach a competition for the transportation of grain, 
tbat most of it has been taken from that vicinity to the 
East to be ground, 

The Yellow Jacket mine, after being closed for some 
time, was again opened on the 18th, but it was found 
the fire had not been extinguished. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 19th inst. Mew York.—The stringency in the 
money market has relaxed, and the banks lend more 
freely. American gold, 1333. U.S. sixes, 1881, 1173; 
ditto, 5-20's, new, 113; ditto, 5 per cents, 106. Superfine 
State flour, $5.40 a $6.60; Southern flour, $6.10 a 
$11.75. White Michigan wheat, $2; No. 2 spring wheat, 
$1.40. Southern yellow corn, 92 cts.; mixed western, 
84 cts. Uplands cotton, 28% cts.; Orleans, 29} cts. 
Cuba sugar, 113.412 cts. Lard, 18} a 183 cts. Phila- 
delphia.—Superfine flour, $5 a $5.50; extra, $6 a $6.50; 
Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota, $6.50 a $7.25; Ohio, 
$8 a $9.25; finer brands, $9.50 a $12. Red wheat, 
$1.60 a $1.65; amber, $1.80 a $1.85. Rye, $1.45. 
Yellow corn, 88 a 90 cts.; western mixed, 85 a 86 cts. 
Western oats, 74 a 76 cts.; Pennsylvania, 60 a 70 cts. 
Clover-seed, $8.50 a $9.25. Timothy, $3.80 a $4.50. 
Flaxseed, $2.65 a $2.70 The arrivals of beef cattle at 
the Avenue Drove-yard, reached about 1700 head. The 
market was dull and prices } cent perlb. lower. Extra 
cattle sold at 9} a 10 cts.; fair to good, 7 a 9 cts., and 
common 5 a 6 ets. per lb. gross. About 9000 sheep sold 
7 a 9} cts. per lb. gross, and 4000 hogs at $14 a $15.75 
per 100 lbs. net., the last for prime corn fed. Chicago. 
—No. 1 wheat, $1.124 a $1.14; No. 2, $1.02. No.1 
corn, 55 cts.; No. 2, 52 a 53 cts. Oats, 52 cts. Rye, 
$1.15. Barley, $1.60. St. Louis.—Sprivg wheat, $1.06 
a $1.08; red winter wheat, $1.30 a $1.50; prime and 


$1.23 a $1.26. Baltimore.—Choice red wheat, $ 
$2.20. Corn, yellow and white, 80 a 83 cts. Oats 
a 75 cts. Rye, $1.40 a $1.45. Lard, 19} cts.; he 
20 a 2k cts. San Francisco—Flour, $4.50 a $6 
(gold). Wheat, $1.30 a $1.60. Legal tenders, 76} 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of the School will commence 
the 3d of Fifth month. Parents and others intenc 
to send children as pupils, will please make an eg 
application to Aaron SHaRpuess, Superintendent, ( 
dress Street Road P. O., Chester county, Pa.,) on 
Epwarp SHarpness, No. 304 Arch street, Philada, 

Pupils who have been regularly entered and who 
by the cars from Philadelphia, can obtain tickets at 
depot of the West Chester and Philadelphia Railrc 
corner of Thirty-first and Chestnut streets, by giy 
their names to the Ticket-agent there, who is furnis 
with a list of the pupils for that purpose. In such © 
the passage, including the stage fare from the Railr 
Station, will be charged at the School, to be paid 
with the other incidental charges at the close of, 
term. Conveyances will be at the Srrugt Roap Sra 
on Second and Third-days, the 3d and 4th of F 
month, to meet the trains that leave Philadelpbi: 
7.25 and 9.30 a.m., and 2.30 P. M. 

fi@ Baggage may be left either at Thirty-first » 
Chestout streets or at Highteenth and Market. If lef 
the latter place, it must be put under the care of Hibk 
Alexander, who will convey it thence to Thirty-firat 
Chestnut at a charge of 10 cents per trunk, to be paic 
him. Those who prefer can have their baggage & 
for to any place in the built-up part of the City, by se 
ing word on the day previous (through the post-of 
or otherwise) to Hibberd Alexander, No, 5 North E 
teenth St. His charge in such case for taking b 
gage to Thirty-first and Chestnut streets, will be 25 ce 
per trunk, Baggage put under his care, if prop 
marked, will not require any attention from the owa 
either at the West Philadelphia depot, or at the St 
Road Station, but will be forwarded direct to the Sch 
It may not always go on the same train as the ow 
but it will go on the same day, provided the notice te 
Alexander reaches him in time. 


DurING THE Session, passengers for the School } 
be met at the Street Road Station, on the arrival of 
first train from the City, every day except First-de 
and small packages for the pupils, if left at Frie 
Book Store, No. 304 Arch street, will be forwarded ev 
Sixth-day at 12 o’clock, and the expense chargec 
their bills. 

Fourth month 21st, 1869. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL FOR BOYS. - 


Wanted, a well qualified Friend as Principal, anc 
experienced man or woman teacher as first assistan 
Applications may be made to . 

Samuel Bettle, No. 149 North Tenth S 
Wm. Biddle, No. 15 South Seventh St. 
Edward Richie, No. 444 North Fifth S 

Jos. Walton, No. 413 Walnut St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPE 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuva H. Worte 
ton, M.D. j ree 
Application for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, to Jonn E. Carrer, ©: 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Str 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Boar d 
s | 


Marriep, in Friends’ Meeting, at Chester, the 7t 
Fourth month, 1869, Aaron H., son of Truman 
Juliann Cooper, of Sadsbury, Lancaster Co., to Mar’ 
daughter of George and Hannah Sharpless, of Dela 
county, Pa. ’ 


Diep, at the residence of her sister, Rebecca Trim 
on the 23d of the Twelfth month, 1868, Paess Ment 
HALL, in the 87th year of her age, a member of Con 
Monthly Meeting. aiid 

——, on the 15th of Third month, 1869, Saran Ly 
MAN, in the 70th year of her age, a member of Bye 
Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. BOO 

—— in Springfield, Burlington Co., New Jersey 
the 7th of Fourth month, 1869, Josepx T. Newson 
the 34th year of his age. ; . i 


RRR A ARAAAAT AAA AA SAA AAAS ASRS pe 


~~ WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street. ! 


Pree 


57 a 59 cts...Oats, 61 a 63 cts. Barley, $1.90. Rye, 


